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EDITORIAL 


A three-part radio broadcast on homosexuality April 13, 14, and 
15 calls our attention once again to the mess that can be made 
when a popular radio show decides to “inform” the public on this 
“controversial” subject. It has happened before, as we have sadly 
pointed out, and, whether by artful design or utter ignorance, these 
efforts at enlightenment usually end up by adding to the long list 
of superstitions, traditional prejudices and generally uncritical con- 
siderations which invariably accompany anything radio or similar 
mediums have to do with sex. . 

The show in question had no excuse. The station (KNX) is located 
here in Los Angeles where the social environment is less anti-sexual 
than most places, we imagine, and where, we know, for the last 
15 years there has been an immense educational influence from the 
open Sexual interests and inquiries of homosexual organizations and 
individual researchers working in a strictly scientific spirit. The 
broadcaster for ‘Kaleidoscope,’ Fred Anderson, announces each 
evening that the show has won at least two awards for its public 
Service, SO we assume the programs cannot always have been so 
lacking in talent or particularly nonsensical as was the homosexual 
series. Mr. Anderson chose his cast right out of the yellowing pages 
of the Hollywood Citizen-News’ campaign of two years ago, with a 
few exceptions including a lobbyist for the Mattachine Society who 
did the best he could considering his various and numerous handicaps. 
The Mattachine has many perfectly 200d members, so why should a 
lobbyist have been chosen to represent the viewpoints of the group? 
Lobbyists are forever scheming and influencing; they are not known 
for their forthright presentation of the truth. Yet, for the most 
part, the lobbyist made the few significant observations. 

This is 1964. With present knowledge at hand, we should have 
passed beyond having to listen to some police sergeant, like L.A.’s 
James Fisk (long ago discredited because of his participation in 
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the Hollywood Citizen-News disruption) tell about how homosexuals 
commit sex acts in public places without regard for onlookers. The 
Serious listener should not have to endure the opinions of still other 
policemen, who cannot keep their personal desires out of their ob- 
servations, describe ALL conduct in gay bars as so flagrant as to be 
lewd. It is not reasonable to add to this that police statistics show 
that of some 3,069 vice arrests last year all were made in public 
places when we at ONE know for a fact of a not unusual case, 
which will probably be thrown out of court before this magazine 
goes to press, where 6 men who had secured the privacy of a Silver- 
lake District home were arrested and charged with sodomy. It is 
too much for a radic program to submit open-minded, knowledge- 
able persons to the old notion that homosexuals are chronic child 
molesters, or to the untrustworthy “tip-off” that hustlers can be 
invariably spotted by their clothes, and that they are not themselves 
homosexual, or to the ridiculous idea that vice officers do not play 
with themselves in public restrooms to effect arrests, or to tell the 
audience that homosexuality is a threat to the family, and that the 
homosexual male is the result of an over-protective mother and a 
distant father. 

Yet, just this month, KNX pushed this kind of nonsense along 
with much more, and did a whole show (on the 15th) about the 
homosexual being a frequent carrier of veneral disease. We know 
there is absolutely no statistical data that shows the homosexual 
to be contributing more than his share to the general increase in 
venereal disease. So why talk about it anymore? 

The pity of it is that this type of ill-prepared or prejudicially- 
prepared presentation is all we seem to get from the majority of 
commercially sponsored radio broadcasters about homosexuality. Ap- 
parently Puritanism dies hard in their medium. But the flow of 
information must soon pose a serious problem for American radio. 


Don Slater, Editor 
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This issue 1s largely devoted to the review by 
ONE’s leading reviewers of some of the im- 
creasing numbers of books dealing with homo- 


sexuality and sexual matters generally. 


The Five-foot booksheli 


THE ETHICS OF SEX by Hel- 
mut Thielicke, Harper & Row, 
1964, $4.95, 338 pp. 

Ordained in 1940, Helmut Thie- 
licke’s anti-Nazi sermons caused him 
to be put under “protective custody.” 
In 1945 this German pastor became 
Professor of Theology at Tubingen 
and in 1960, he was appointed Rec- 
tor of the University of Hamburg, 
the fist Protestant theologian to hold 
that post. The Ethics of Sex was first 
presented as a lecture series at the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago last fall. Professor Thielicke 
is rapidly becoming one of the lead- 
ing Protestant voices in the world 
today. 

Coming so soon after the publica- 
tion of Towards a Quaker View of 
Sex this scholarly book, and espe- 
cially its chapter on “The Problem 
of Homosexuality,” helps to refute 
those critics who have been saving 
the 11 Quakers were on the wrong 
track. Not only is the Professor both 
a deep thinker and a fearless spokes- 
man for what he believes, but he 
constantly strives to keep his ap- 
proach within the context of the 
parish situation. This is no classroom 
dissertation nor is it a moribund 
theological treatise. It challenges 
church people and citizens to meet 
sex as it is lived within the local 
community. The author is acquainted 
with homosexuals and their way of 
life. His is the concern of a Pastor 
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for a parishioner, a redemptive re- 
lationship. 

The book seeks to approach the 
vast area of human sexual expression 
from the standpoint of Christian 
ethics and to offer not only observa- 
tions and comparisons but concrete 
action and ministry. He is never far 
from a Biblical foundation yet able 
to write in the Preface, “ ... one 
cannot understand the extraordinary 
changes which have taken place in 
man’s view of sexual ethics unless 
one sees them in the context of the 
changed view of man and his under- 
standing reality. ‘Borderline 
Situations’ (including homosexuality) 

. which are often passed over in 
silence in Christian ethics are kere 
discussed in extenso.” pp v, vi. His 
translator comments that the book’s 
value “ ... lies in its confrontation 
of the subject with the whole com- 
plex of relevant factors, Biblical, 
historical, social and cultural, med- 
ical, psychological, and legal.” p viii. 

No longer can homosexuals or 
heterosexuals say that no one has de- 
veloped a rational theolegical ap- 
proach to homosexuality. Dr Thie- 
licke has here written for the clergy. 
the professors, the church leaders, 
with a soundness that can only he 
accepted or rejected, it cannot Le 
disputed. I was pleased to note he 
used the word “afflicted” in referring 
to the homosexual rather than the 
more frequent “sick”? used by less 








knowledgeable writers. Throughout 
he keeps his approach on the level 
of the pastor and this is what gives 
his words their greatest strength. 
Taking the great Karl Barth to task. 
Thielicke writes, “ ... we ask wheth- 
er Barth has ever accompanied a 
homosexual pastorally on the ‘way’ 
he has to travel. We suspect that if 
this had been so the fundamental 
theological orientation of his posi- 
tion would have been different.” p 


hes 


One quotation must suffice to in- 
dicate the incisiveness of the author’s 
position: “The predisposition itself, 
the homosexual potentiality as such, 
dare not be any more strongly 
depreciated than the status of exist- 
ence which we all share as men in 
the disordered creation that =xists 
since the Fall (post lapsum). Con- 
sequently, there is not the slightest 
excuse for maligning the constitu- 
tional homosexual morally or theolo- 
gically. We are all under the same 
condemnation and each of us _ has 
received his ‘share’ of it. In any 
case, from this point of view the 
homosexual share of that condem- 
nation has no greater gravity which 
would justify any Pharisaic feelings 
of self-righteousness and integrity on 
the part of us ‘normal’ persons.” p. 


283. 


Recognizing that most homosexuals 
are incurable (“his irreversible situa- 
tion’) and that celibacy is not a suf- 
ficient answer for most, the author 
supports the position of self accept- 
ance by the homosexual and accept- 
ance of him by the Church. He calls 
for the homosexual to “structure the 
man-man relationship in an ethically 
responsible way.” pp 284.5. 

Rev. Robt. W. Wood 


Theology often tends to take Christ 


out of Christianity. It is the merit 
of Dr. Thielicke’s profound and 


searching book, The Ethics of Sex, 
that in it theology yields repeatedly 
to the demands of Christian com- 
passion. It does so when he examines 
marriage and divorce, when he looks 
into birth control, abortion, and 
homosexuality. But it raises many 
questions in the thought of this re- 
viewer as to the adequacy of the 
Christian theology which it ex- 
pounds. 


Or can theology be adequate to 
the subject? Did Jesus lay the basis 
for a theology of sexual eithics? Or 
did he, as Dr. Thielicke suggests 
but does not agree with, leave this 
large area of human life to influences 
which would vary from place to place 
and time to time under the impact 
of Jesus’ central teaching that man 
is really the son of God? 


When the Sadducees put before 
Jesus what they considered a dif- 
ficult question—who would be the 
husband in heaven of the woman who 
had seven husbands—Jesus disposed 
of the question very simply. He said 
that in heaven, marriage is no fac- 
tor; men are as the angels. The 
Sadducees didn’t believe in angels, 
so they must have pondered... . 


Perhaps homosexuality is not a 
heavenly factor either. If it is not 
then the ethics of homosexuality boils 
down to human _ appropriateness. 
And this, really, is where Dr. Thie- 
licke leaves it, although leaving it 
there, he still labels it sin. Yet he 
calls on theologians most earnestly 
to seek to view the homosexual with 
compassion and respect. 

This business of sin, as Dr. Thie- 
licke presents it, is all bound up with 
distinctions between the two docu- 
ments which open the Genesis discus- 
sion of creation. The first, or Eloistic. 
as recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis, describes creation as God 
intends it; the second or Jehovistic, 
beginning in the second chapter, de- 
scribes the departure or “‘fall’’ in 
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which man is separate from God. 
this separateness being the essence 
of sin. 


Dr. Thielicke argues that the re- 
lationship of man and woman in the 
first chapter of Genesis constitutes 
the Christian norm. In this view. the 
Christian obligation to sex is the 
obligation to show forth in human 
life this perfect relationship by way 
of marriage, and every other ex- 

° . . G< ae 
pression of sex is either “borderline 
or aberration. 


When it comes to the homosexual. 
then, Dr. Thielicke concludes that 
there can be no theolosical support 
for this anomoly. This does not mean 
that the homosexual is any worse 
than any other human being who 
exists in the fallen state: it means 
that Christianity offers his situation 
no spiritual justification. If there is 
to be any satisfaction of his sexual 
needs—and Dr. Thielicke agrees that 
the homosexual may certainly need 
such satisfaction — it must be 
achieved privately, without any en- 
couragement or _ protection from 
society. 


So Dr. Thielicke accepts the Wol- 
fenden Report and the Swedish Pas- 
toral Letter. He concurs completely 
that homosexuality is an ethical prob- 
lem and that the criminal law. ex- 
cept where it is concerned with the 
protection of youth and public de- 
cency, should have nothing to say 
about it. He concludes, also. that the 
pastoral responsibility — and really. 
he has addressed his book to pas- 
tors—should go no farther than help- 
ing the homosexual to achieve the 
sublimation of sex. 


This would, of course. seem like 
a limited solution; sublimation can 
be advised much easier than it can 
be practiced. Indeed, what is it? The 
theory that sexual energy can be 
directed into nonsexual forms of crea- 
tivity, or that sexual joy can be 
achieved without sexual consumma- 


tion, remains problematical. What 
makes Dr. Thielicke’s discussion of 
the subject provocative and helpful. 
though, is his earnest awareness of 
its difficulties. He takes theologians 
like Barth to task for binding heavy 
burdens on the homosexual whom 
they have probably, he suggests, had 
little occasion to help. 


Possibly the most important part 
of this book for the homosexual him- 
self is not what it says about him. 
but what it says about the relation 
of man to woman. The reader who 
challenges or rejects the theological 
basis of Dr. Thielicke’s argument 
may find it profitable to ponder the 
meaning of womanhood in balanced 
society, and the larger and imper- 
sonal relationship of man to woman 
which this book implicitly commends. 


Incidentally, Dr. Thielicke’s con- 
clusion is interesting that if society 
tried to outlaw female homosexual- 
ity, it would immediately increase 
the prevalence of the objectionable 
features which society identifies with 
the male homosexual. 


It is also interesting to speculate 
on what would happen to a line of 
theological reasoning on sex if it 
were taken as the premise that the 
male and female referred to in the 
first chapter of Genesis were not two 
persons, but two aspects of the in- 
dividual. The Gospel according to 
Thomas says that Jesus spoke to this 
effect. In answer to the disciples’ 
question about when they would en- 
ter the kingdom, Thomas had Jesus 
saying: “When you make the two 
one, and when you make the inner 
as the outer and the outer as the 
inner and the above as the below. 
and when you make the male and 
female into a single one, so that the 
male will not be male and the female 
not be female.” 


This view, conceivably, would en- 
title the homosexual to special at- 
tention; in light of it, he might be 
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the example, not the deviate. On the 
other hand, it has to be considered 
that what Jesus was talking about 
was self-completeness, in which pre- 
sumably sexual desire would play 
no part, 

Lewis Ferguson 


338,171 T. E. (Lawrence of 
Arabia), by Victoria Ocampo, 
translated by David Garnett, 
New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1963, pp. 128, 
$3.00. 


This small book is a most extra- 
ordinary one, one of real significance, 
but it will perhaps be unintelligible 
to one who has not read Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, or at least 
seen the moving picture. It is wholly 
an interpretation of the character of 
Thomas Edward Lawrence, whom 
Winston Churchill considered one of 
the greatest men of the period, by a 
woman who never met him personal- 
ly but really fell in love with him 
through his work and who has pro- 
duced, according to his brother, A. 
W. Lawrence, “the most profound 
and the best balanced of all portraits 
of my brother.” 


Lawrence was a man of strange 
paradoxes: fine-grained and _ sensi- 
tive, even ascetic, he participated in 
the crudities and horrors of war with 
matchless courage and _ self-efface- 
ment; introverted and shunning pub- 
lic attention, he was probably thrown 
into the limelight more than other 
figures of the period; scrupulously 
honorable, he was forced by circum- 
stances to play a part in international 
affairs which was essentially false. 
He was sent to Arabia by the Allies, 
ostensibly to enlist the Arabs on their 
side as against the Turks and Ger- 
mans, while the Arabs thought that 
he was a disinterested friend working 
to help them attain freedom from the 
Turks as autonomous nations. 


Tillich has defined religion in our 


time as profound concern with ulti- 
mates in value and meaning. In this 
sense Lawrence was intensely  reli- 
gious, although he rejected the 
orthodoxy of his own time. In fact 
he really belongs to the present age 
when the rejection of traditional 
values and the search for meaning 
in the universe seems to be the key- 
note of the period. It is this search 
beneath all the infinitely detailed 
wanderings of his strange and exotic 
career that makes the Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom one of the outstanding 
books of all time. That his life was 
snuffed out in anticlimax with no 
solutions or suggestions offered be- 
comes less of a charge against Law- 
rence when one perceives that modern 
art, music, and literature are as Vel 
no more successful than he was in 
finding ultimates. 

The question much raised by read- 
ers of One is that of the extent to 
which Lawrence was a homophile. 
His actual work gives very little evi- 
dence one way or the other. There 
is only one actual homosexual episode 
recorded and that amounts to rape 
by a Turkish general whose prisoner 
Lawrence was for a time. On the 
other hand his rejection of women 
and his deep friendship for men. in 
particular Prince Feisal, seem to in- 
dicate more than a casual interest. 
That he grew up with four brothers 
and no feminine influence except 
that of his mother does not offer a 
complete explanation. The tension 
and restraint which so mark the 
Seven Pillars may indicate an under. 
current which is never wholly reveal- 
ed, and it was most certainly not due 
to a desire for power and honors. 

In the opinion of this writer, Law- 
rence was a homophile in the finest 
sense of the word; he found pleasure 
in the intellectual and spiritual con- 
tact with both men and women, but 
abhorred the merely physical contact 
with either. One can never wholly 
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escape the views of the age in which 
he lives. Lawrence’s lack of disap- 
proval of the homosexual relationship 
of two Arab boys in his entourage 
may or may not show an inner at- 
titude, but the profound distaste of 
the early twentieth century for the 
very word homosexual could easily 
lead so sensitive a person to abhor 
any tendency in his own nature in 
that direction. It is clear that he 
had opportunity for homosexual ex- 
pression which he did not make use 
of. The freer air of our own days 
does show some advance. 


Thomas M. Merritt 


RADCLIFFE by David Storey, 
Coward-McCann, 1964, $4.95, 
376 pp. 


Radcliffe is the third novel by 
David Storey. Mr. Storey’s first novel 
was I'he Sporting Life, which won 
the Macmillan Fiction Award for 
1959 and was made into a motion 
picture. His second novel, Flight Into 
Camden, won the John Llewellyn 
Rhys Memorial Prize for 1960 and 


the Somerset Maugham Award for 


1963. 
Radcliffe was first published in 


England, and received good notices 
from critics there. Because of its 
background, the novel will undoubt- 
edly come to the attention of many 
readers who might not have heard of 
it otherwise. 


Leonard Radcliffe and Vic Tolson 
first meet as kids in grammar school. 
They part when Leonard moves to 
another school, but they meet again 
a few years later as young laborers 
for a tent construction company. 
There is a strange attraction between 
Leonard, sickly, intellectual, and Vic. 
muscular, “working class.’ Vic wants 
to dominate Leonard: the = author 
never fully explains why. And _al- 
though Leonard loves Vic. he feels 
that there is a “sickness” about their 
relationship. In the end the reader 
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comes to realize that Leonard and Vic 
never accept the fact that they are 
homosexual. Vic is ashamed of his 
desire for Leonard, and Leonard tries 
to avoid any physical contact with 
Vic. He goes insane trying to con- 
vince himself that he does not want 
Vic sexually as well as intellectually. 


The story of Leonard and Vic’s 
work, the story of their families, and 
the presentation of all other charac- 
ters are irrelevant and actually dam- 
aging to the book. The sub-plot con- 
cerning Leonard’s family appears 
trivial yet it takes up half the book. 


Mr. Storey has written a_ novel 
about two men who love and _ hate 
each other, who try to understand 
themselves and each other. Unfortu- 
nately, the handling of their relation- 
ship is so subtle, and so much of the 
story turns out to be irrelevant, that 
a lot of the point is destroyed. The 
boring details of the ins-and-outs of 
three families brought this reader 
many times to the point of shouting 
out. One is finally glad when the end 
comes and Vic forces Leonard to per- 
form fellatio on him with dire re- 
sults. 


English critics have compared Rad- 
cliffe with Wuthering Heights in its 
“obsessive passion,” and they have 
compared Mr. Storey’s writing to 
James Baldwin’s for its “power and 
passion.” I will wait with extreme in- 
terest the reaction of American read- 
ers, especially the homosexual ones. 
to this novel, because, although it is 
beautiful in some ways, it is also 
pointless. 


W.E.G. 


SEX CRIMES IN HISTORY by 
R. E. L. Masters and Eduard 
Tea, The Julian Press, Inc., 
New York, 1963, pp. 323, $9.50. 
One cannot but raise the question 

as to why this book was written in 

the first place. And even more why it 


should be reviewed in ONE Maga- 
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zine. The authors have made a rather 
complete survey of the history of 
crime and selected out those particu- 
lar crimes which seem to have some 
sexual motivation or at least a sexual 
component. The account is one of 
unmitigated horror. It is conceivable 
that a criminologist might find a 
specialty in such an area, but why a 
general reader could find satisfac- 
tion in it is unthinkable. It is too 
popular in style for a scientific trea- 
tise and offers nothing in the way of 
social or individual interpretation or 
handling of the subject. This review- 
er is not unfamiliar with the doctrine 
of catharsis, but it is inconceivable 
that the reading of this book would 
deter anyone from a morbid tendency 
he might have. The satisfaction of a 
morbid curiosity would seem to be 
the only motive generally applicable. 


One of the greatest of all obstacles 
to a rational view of sex has been 
the inclusion of homosexuality under 
the categories of crime, psychopathol- 
ogy, and perversion. The authors of 
the book under consideration are very 
particular to exclude homosexuals 
and others who might be deemed 
harmless deviates from their discus- 
sion. In fact they say explicitly: “To 
confuse such persons with the dan- 
gerous criminals we are about to de- 
scribe is both stupid and unjust.” 
And yet one wonders how many peo- 
ple will read the book without ask- 
ing why homosexuals are not in- 
cluded. Is anything really gained by 
emphasizing and making a strong 
point of the sexual component in par- 
ticularly obnoxious crimes? We are 
all too familiar with the cry that goes 
up when a notable crime involving 
sex is committed that all deviates 
should be rounded up and segregated 
as if they were somehow responsible 
for what one of their number does. 
To whom would it ever occur to say 
that a certain murder was commit- 
ted by a person, sexually heterosex- 


ual, even when the victim happens 
to be the wife of the murderer, as 
sometimes happens? That sexual de- 
viates are more prone to crime and 
revolting behavior than so-called nor- 
mal people is far from proved and 
probably is not true. Progress to- 
ward rationality in the sex field does 
make some advance, but there is still 
a long way to go and over-emphasis 
upon the morbid factors would not 
seem to make a helpful contribution. 


T. M. M. 


THE HOMOSEXUAL CONDI- 
TION: A STUDY OF FIFTY 
CASES IN MEN by Ernest 
White, M.B. B.S. Peter 
Smith, Derby, England. 1963, 
41 pp. 

Alfred Kinsey and his assistants 
were widely criticized, at the time of 
the publication of Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male, for the small- 
ness of the sample they used as a 
basis for their generalizations. If 
2000 was not a large enough sample 
for the doctors, lawyers, psychiatrists 
at whom the Kinsey report was di- 
rected, are we the general public 
supposed to be enlightened by Dr. 
White’s conclusions from a study of 
fifty men? 

Granted this is merely a booklet, 
it is still astonishing that the pub- 
lisher can have believed its release 
could really materially assist lay read- 
ers in understanding homosexuals 
and homosexual behavior. In fewer 
than 11,000 words Dr. White, seem- 
ingly a gentle, well-intentioned soul, 
briefs for us three or four case his- 
tories, attacks the Freudian mother- 
fixation theory, discusses the feasibi- 
lity of cures for homosexuality (the 
revulsion cure, which involves chem- 
ically induced vomiting after the sub- 
ject has looked at photographs of 
homosexual acts, he frowns upon but 
admits has not yet had _ sufficient 
trial), plumps for the liberalization 


1 
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of law, a la The Wolfenden Report. 
outlines a complete psychological 
theory of the cause of homosexuality 
(confused), and preaches a little ser- 
mon titled “The Christian Attitude 
towards Inverts.” 


A quotation from this homiletic 
seems apposite here: “I am sorry to 
have to state that, from my observa- 
tion, Christian conversion does not 
provide the solution to sexual inver- 
sion.’ The good doctor is sorry be- 
cause he regards homosexuality as 
wicked. Hear him: ‘Conversion 
awakens a man to the evil nature of 
his practice and gives him the de- 
sire to throw them aside .. .” It is 
dificult to see how a man who be- 
lives such an attitude Christian can 
help either homosexuals to under- 
stand and live at peace with them- 
selves, or non-homosexuals to live 
with them in a spirit of tolerance— 
which is the avowed purpose of this 


booklet. 


And just what is it these 50 men— 
some of whom came to Dr. White 
voluntarily, some of whom were sent 
by their attorneys after getting into 
trouble with the law, some after be- 
ing dismissed from jobs, some who 
were otherwise upset—just what had 
they been up to, what great wicked- 
ness? Mutual masturbation. Oh. 
seven had practised sodomy, seven 
more sodomy and mutual masturba- 
tion, one liked to spice things up 
with a little flagellation—but twenty- 
five of the fifty practiced only mutual 

masturbation. Two particulars make 
the foregoing figures amusing. Nine 
of his patients told the ood doctor 
that their homosexuality was strictly 
mental, And only two admitted fel- 
latio.vAnd Dr. White helieved them 
all. 


'To'be fair, it is possible that many 
of the men the good doctor inter- 
viewed were not homosexual at all. 
He mentions that he suspects , this. 
that some were merely late maturers 
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and could be expected to move on to 
heterosexual adjustments as_ they 
grew older. But the fact remains that 
the title of this pamphlet is The 
Homosexuai Condition, and that it 
presents us with fifty cases implicitly 
homosexual. And if we accept them 
as such, we are forced to conclude 
that British homosexuals (these fifty 
came from all walks of life, the doc- 
tor tells us) are different from U. S. 
homosexuals, or that these _ inter- 
viewees, all but three of whom were 
above average in intelligence, de- 
tected Dr. White’s religious bias 
against them, as well as his touching 
naivete, and confessed only to the 
least naughty homosexual behavior. 
the most winningly boyish, even 
schoolboyish, they could get away 
with. 

This is not a long book, nor a good 
one, though its gentleness dilutes its 
noxiousness, and it does not deserve 
a long review. But it does provoke 
long thoughts. The reader reflects on 
the number of books and _ articles. 
eood, bad, indifferent, he has read 
on this subject. He reflects on his own 
history and the histories of those he 
has loved—for an hour, for a life- 
time. And two emotions rise in: him. 
One is a feeling of contempt for the 
presumptious ignorance of profes- 
sional men like this Dr. White who. 
one understands from the very first 
sentence of his book, has not the re- 
motest idea of what he is writing 
about. The second is a feeling of as- 
surance—that only by quizzing every 
one of the millions of homosexuals 
in the world could a truly fair sample 
be taken. 

As a homosexual, I know that not 
one of the case histories I have heard 
and read is like my own. Not in full. 
In some. particulars, yes. In many 
more particulars, no. You know this 
too. All of us homosexuals know this. 
To generalize about homosexual be- 
havior from a sample that included 
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you and your room-mate, but left me 
out, would be as scientifically invalid 
as to generalize from a sample that 
included your room-mate and me. 
and left you out. We belong, in fact. 
to only one generality—human kind. 
When the rest of human kind can he 
brought to recognize this, when the 
real, deep. underlying conformity 
that is called prejudice—the truly 


dangerous conformity of our own and 
all past times-—can be educated away 
and replaced by acceptance of the 
sexual, as well as the mental. physical. 
political, philosophical. religious in- 
dividuality of all men, a sreat good 
will have been achieved. 
Unhappily, books like Dr. White’s 
only impede such an achievement. 
—James Colton 
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THE GRAPEVINE by Jess Stearn, Doubleday, 1964, 372 pp., $4.95 
The Grapevine is subtitled A Report on the Secret World of the Lesbian. It is mainly a report 
on interviews with lesbians and a chapter on the DOB’s 1962 convention and a chapter on 
Ladder and the organization. Those who have read The Sixth Man, also written by Stearn, 


will know what to expect. 


DEATH RIDES A CAMEL, a biography of Sir Richard Burton by Allen Edwardes, Julian Press, 


1963, 422 pp., $6.50 


Readers may now relive that lusty life with the ‘ 


romantic biography, Death Rides A Camel, 


‘wild man of Mecca” in Allen Edwardes’ new 
which tells the story of the whole man, “without 


fig leaf or fantasy.” Readers will immediately recognize that this book, on the man who went 
to Africa and Arabia and hed such an exciting life, is by the author of Jewel in the Lotus. 


LOST ON TWILIGHT ROAD by James Colton, National Library, 1964, $1.00 
This paperback novel is by ONE Magazine writer James Colton, author of the story “Red 
Leaves’ in the March issue. Lost on Twilight Road is similiar to much of Colton’s work that 
has appeared in ONE Magazine and is well-written and is a rare thing in this day with its 
happy ending of a young man’s search for homosexual happiness in a heterosexual world. 


OUR LADY OF THE FLOWERS by Jean Genet, Grove Press, 1963, 318 pp., $6.50 
Jean Genet is author of such works as The Balcony and The Blacks. Our Lady of the Flowers, 


composed in the solitude of a prison cell, was 


1963 and March, 1964 ONE Magazines. 


Genet’s first work. See reviews in December, 


THE HOMOSEXUAL AND HIS SOCIETY by Dorald Webster Cory, Citadel, 1963, 276 pp., $5.95 
A bringing together of thoughts and observations of Cory and John P. LeRoy on the homo- 


sexual and his impasse with society and himself. 


THE MESSENGER by Charles Wright, Farrar, Straus, 1963, 217 pp., $3.95 
A work of fiction about a young man who works, theoretically, as a messenger and the many 
people he meets, including the clique homosexual, junkie and prostitute. Most detached view 


of life. 


LATITUDES OF LOVE by Thomas Doremus, Potter, 1961, 157 pp., $2.95 : 
A young man who has beer: adopted by a rich couple tells of his thoughts, humorous in the 
main, on the various men he has encounters with, especially the foster father to whom he 


is gradually drawn. 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Add 25c for shipping costs, tax in Calif. 
ciaieaienlshinecheiohliiddestehMlbhesit| vhecled Mh bi cial cllads 


Mail orders to: ONE, Inc. 2256 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California 
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The two of them seemed happy with the room. I can’t ask much, even in 
mid-season, because there js only one bath on the floor, and when all my rooms 
are filled, it has to be shared with maybe eight, ten others. So, for six dollars 
a day, the two girls had a nice, clean room with an ocean breeze. They could 
have had one farther down the hall with twin beds, but they said the double 
bed would be all right, especially since it was right next door to the bath. 


They liked it that the beach was right across the highway, and you could see 
that the little one was itching to get over there. She changed into her bathing 
clothes right away. But the big one, who was tall like a man, almost, and broad- 
shouldered, wanted to sit awhile downstairs in my luncheonette. They didn’t 
want to eat, but they ordered some lime soda and ice, and the big one had a 
bottle of something inside a paper bag. When she poured whatever it was into 
her soda pop, the little one looked around like she was embarrassed. 


I don’t serve any beer or liquor in my place, but I don’t mind if my customers 
aré quite about what they bring in. These two were quiet and they seemed 
like nice girls. Both of them wore slacks and little white caps on their heads. 
They had arrived in one of those funny little sports cars with the top down. 


So, I made out like I didn’t notice when the big one poured something into 
her soda. My old man drinks all the time, so I know about drinking. 


When I took some more soda to the table, I brought along my book for them 
to sign. This is a law here when you rent out rooms. The big one was Ron 
Starr and the little one was Jane Paul. They said right away for me to call 
them by their first names, and they started to call me “Mom” like everybody does. 


They finally did go over to the beach, and later when they came back the 
little one, Jane, went on upstairs and came down showered and dressed in clean 
white shorts and a blue shirt. But Ron, the big one, sat at the same table as 
before and ordered some tomato juice. She had a different bottle in a paper 
bag now, and I said maybe she should have something to eat. One thing | 
always make sure of, that my old man eats when he is drinking, because I know 
how he gets if he doesn’t eat. But this Ron laughed in the same drawly way 
she talks and said she takes her calories in liquid form. All the time she is 
pouring from the bottle and her eyes don’t look very good. When the little 
one came down she ordered some of my spaghetti and meat balls for both 
of them. 

I stood and talked with them while the spaghetti water was boiling. Ron 
tells me that she is an airplane pilot, and I am surprised because I never met 
a woman airplane flyer before. They both say how much they like it here, 
my place and the beach, and I say, well, why don’t you stay longer than just 
one night? Ron says she could stay down all summer if Jane could stay with 
her, and Jane says she wishes she could, but there is her job. 


I brought the spaghetti and then the supper crowd came in and I got busy. 
When I looked again, the girls were leaving their table and starting upstairs to 
their room. Ron wasn’t walking very good, and when I looked at their plates, 


she had hardly touched her food. 


Hours later, maybe it was nine o'clock, Jane came downstairs by herself. 
She sat at the counter and asked for a cup of coffee. “I thought you two had 
gone out,” I said. Most of my roomers go out in the evenings, to the movies 
or the bars or someplace. 


“We'd planned to,” Jane said, “but Ron fell asleep.” She drank her coffee 
and smoked cigarettes and we chatted awhile. She looked lonesome. 
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She staved downstairs maybe half an hour and then she went up again and 
I didn’t see them any more that night. ? 

My old man gets up and does the breakfasts, if there are any to do. That's 
about all he does for me, because then he starts with his drinking and is no 
sood to me the rest of the day. So, when I got up that day he tells me that he 
made a breakfast for the little one, but the big one has paid him a dollar for 
a drink of his private whiskey. I yell at him and say he has no license to sell 
whiskey and we’re going to get into trouble. And besides, this girl should eat 
in the morning, not drink. But he shrugs his shoulders and says he knows how 
she feels and can he make her eat if she doesn’t want to? 


They had already gone to the beach, so it was past lunch time before | saw 
them again. Funny how it struck me, all of a sudden, watching them come in 
the door together, that they were an odd kind of pair. [ don't mean that there 
was anything wrong with either of them. They were both nice-looking girls, 
except the big one, Ron, looked like people get to look when they drink too 
much—vou know, bad around the eyes and so on. (My old man has looked 
this way for so long I can’t even remember how he looked in the beginning. ) 

But what I mean is, these two girls were so different from each other. Like 
in the way you expect a man and a woman to be different from each other, 
but not two girls who are such good friends. I have lots of pairs of girls come 
down and rent rooms from me, and maybe one is fat and one is skinny, or one 
‘s blonde-haired and one is dark. But somehow they are the same kind of girls— 
girly girls, and it just struck me that something 1s different about these two. 
The little one, Jane, she is a girly girl all right, with sort of long, curly hair— 
but Ron seems more like a man to me. Her hair isn’t like a man’s, and she 
always has her lipstick on and her fingernails painted. But, | dont know. 
And mavbe its the wav Jane acts to Ron, too. She seems to kind of look after 
her. She worries about her, too, I can see that. When we were talking last night, 
while Ron was sleeping, Jane didn’t talk much about herself, but she told me 
a lot about Ron. About what a wonderful airplane pilot she is and all the places 
she has been and things she has done. How she was in the war and flew those 
big planes from the factories where they were made and so on. 


“But how can she fly planes when she drinks so much?” I asked. 


“Oh, she doesn’t drink when she is flying,” Jane said. Then she told me that 
Ron had been sick for a long time, more than a year. 


“And you take care of her?” I said. Jane must have thought I meant about 
money, because real quick she said, “Oh, Ron is all right, financially,—l 
don’t .. .” But I interrupted. “No, | mean you, what word do I want? Nurse 
her, sort of ...” 


‘Well, yes, as much as I can. But for her kind of sickness. . . .” Jane’s voice 
went low and she stopped, and I told her with my eyes that I knew what she 
meant. 

Anyway, this day they came in from the beach around two in the afternoon, 
and it was the same thing again. The soda or tomato juice, I don’t remember 
which, and Ron pouring from the bottle and not eating anything. When I went 
to their table they asked me if they could have the room for another night. 
| didn’t have anybody coming down, so | said I would be happy if they would 
stay. Then the little one said she must call her office and see if they could spare 
her one more day. 


By this time I feel like I know these girls well, and I said to Ron, while 
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Jane was on the telephone, “Why don’t you eat something? Janie tells me you've 
been sick. You will get sicker . . . eat!” I can tell she’s had plenty to drink 
already, and I am getting worried, too. 


“Mom,” Ron says, laughing again, “I’m healthy as a big sunflower. Bet | 
could lift you up in the air with one hand.” And I guess she could, her arms 
look so strong. But I know what happens. My old man used to be strong, too, 
like an ox. And for his age, he is strong enough now. But in the head, its 
different. Something happens in the head. They set all muddled and mixed up. 
Pasquale can’t remember today what happened yesterday, and he loses things 
and takes money from the cash register and lies to me about it. We have 
terrible fights. 

Jane comes back from the telephone and she is smiling, so | know they can 
stay. The two of them look at each other and smile—and something else strikes 
me then, but I don’t know just what it is. Ron begins to pour from the bottle 
again, and now I guess Jane feels that she knows me well, too, because she 
says, right in front of me, “Please, Ron, don’t drink any more and waste this 
day. Let’s have a sandwich and go back on the beach.” 


So, I brine sandwiches and Ron takes maybe a couple of bites. But the 
bottle still pours. I get a little busy, but I watch from behind the counter and 
I see that Ron is nearly falling asleep at the table. Jane is looking upset and she 
vets up and takes Ron by her arm. She has a little trouble, but then Ron gets 
up and goes with her upstairs. And I know how this day will be, too. 


Later on Jane comes down ard has a hamburger at the counter. I don’t have 
much in the way of dinners to offer, just being a luncheonette. I ask her doesn’t 
she want spaghetti, but she says, no, she isn’t very hungry. Then she tells me 
that they were supposed to go out and have a steak dinner but Ron fell asleep 
again. 

“Mavbe she'll wake up and feel better later.” Jane says. She isn’t smilin 

P 
anv more and I feel sorry. So, she eats her hamburger and sits around for 
awhile and talks with some of the other customers. After awhile she says to 
me, “I'll go up and see if Ron is awake. Maybe she'll want something to eat.” 


But its a couple of hours before she comes down again, looking very small 
and lost. She has an envelope in her hand and wants to know if there is a 
mailbox close by. “Ron didn’t wake up, so I was writing a letter,” she said. 
I tell her there are no mailboxes here, that she will have to wait and take her 
letter to the post office in the morning. So, she tucked the envelope into the 
pocket of the jacket she 1s wearing and said maybe she would just go out and 
take a little walk, anyway. 

“Don’t go far,” I say. “It’s dark and not so safe for a girl by herself.” So, 
she goes out the front door, and suddenly my heart just aches because I re- 
member something. My honeymoon, forty years ago, and me in a strange 
hotel in Napoli. | am in the dining room, eating my dinner alone, because 
Pasquale is asleep up in the room. He had brought me here after the wedding 
‘n our little village many miles away, and I had been so happy. We had walked 
the streets and looked at the shops all the morning long, and oh how we had 
laughed! And then we stopped to rest at a cafe and Pasquale drank too much 
wine, We had to take a taxicab to get back to our hotel because he could not 
walk right. And then he went to sleep and would not wake up, and finally | 
was so very hungry I went down to eat alone. And the other three days of our 
honevmoon were the same, and when we went back to our home I wept to 
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Mama. Old fashioned as Mama was, and in those days and in my country, 
brides did not leave their husbands so quickly for any reason, Mama said, 
“You are not happy? Then you come home to your Mama and Papa again. 


But I stayed with Pasquale because I loved him. Nothing ever changed eXx- 
cept to get worse, but still I stayed. And when I stopped loving him, it was too 
late. Already there were three babies... . 

But now I think of myself, “Are you getting silly in the head, Lina? This 
is no husband and wife, but only a foolish girl who picks the wrong kind of 
friend for herself.” 


So there I am, washing dishes at ten o’clock in the night while Pasquale 
snores in the next room ... and I am worrying about the little one walking 
by herself outside. It is time for me to lock up the luncheonette, but I will wait 
for her to come back. I think I ought to say to her what is in my heart. | 
ought to say, it is not worth it, for love or for friendship, to suffer and waste 
yourself. We are all people alike, and it is good to love, but we must also 
respect ourselves. For children we sacrifice, but it is not right for grown people 
to make children of themselves and drain the life and soul out of somebody 
else... . 


But when she came back, of course I do not say any of these things. It is not 
my business, after all. 


They left early the next day, and Jane has a hug for me and even for 
Pasquale. She says maybe they will come back soon. 


Today Jane stopped in with some friends. It is nearly a month since she 
and Ron were here and | had almost forgotten about them. She says, “I’m not 
staying, Mom. We’re just down for the day. But I had to stop in to see you. 
And we'll have some lunch.” 


They sit at a table and have some hamburgers and coffee, and Jane is 
laughing and talking with her friends. I am glad. I think, “She is better now.” 
And when she comes to tell me good-bye, I ask, “How is Ron?” Quickly she 
says, “All right, I suppose. I haven’t seen her for awhile.” She smiles but her 
eyes are very sad. 


I know I’m a sentimental old woman, but I had to go back to the kitchen 
and cry a little. 


| would appreciate information or memorabilia anyone might 
have on Dame Ethel Smyth. | am particularly interested in any 
light that could be thrown on the censored first sentence of the 


letter from Virginia Woolf on page 236 of the St. John biography. 


A. E. Smith 
c/o ONE, 2256 Venice Blvd., L. A. 6 





Last summer I travelled overland 
by local buses through Central Amer- 
ica, pausing in every country by turn, 
to Venezuela, where I stayed for over 
five weeks. This was not my first visit 
to Latin America, but this time I was 
determined to learn all I could about 
homosexuality in these lands—having 
become much less reticent in my out- 
look through the intervening years. 
Accordingly I talked with whom I 
could, and observed carefully. 


The first thing we have to face up 
to in any consideration of Latin 
America is the fact of “machismo.” 
To the North American way of think- 
ing, this is a nigh impossible task. It 
certainly baffles me, though a hetero- 
sexual may have a better chance of 
comprehending. 


What is machismo? Even defining 
‘t is difficult. “Macho” is maleness. 


La Vida Alegre 


a report on Latin America 


by George Francis 


the cult of super-maleness, masculin- 
ity, the very essence of the male; and 
to the Latin American man it is im- 
perative to proclaim and to prove 
this at all times. Outward and visible 
sions of this are the highly fashion- 
able mustache, and the universal long 
pants. Not too often the clean-shaven 
face; shorts, never. 


More importantly, it is automati- 
cally assumed that every man has at 
least one casa chica, mistress, and no 
men’s conversation continues for 
more than five minutes without a 
recital of “conquests,” and a gossip- 


discussion of the latest affairs of 
Felipe or Paco. 


As I see it, this can be little more 
than talk; for along with this an- 
nounced abundant sex-life, goes a 
fanatical insistence on the virginity 
and constancy of all female relatives. 
If this be true, the many “conquests” 
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must be confined to prostitutes and 
visiting tourists. 

This former would be no problem. 
as prostitution is open and _ rife. 
Panama, the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela are the worst. Of course 
in Caracas I had more opportunities 
to observe, but it seemed to me that 
prostitution is a major industry there. 
Apart from armed police, the prosti, 
tutes were about the only people in 
numbers to be seen at night. It was 
impossible to walk one block with- 
out being hissed at from half-open 
doors and windows. 


Someone has speculated that the 
origin of machismo lies in the desire 
of the native Americans to follow. 
and be like, the Spanish conquista- 
dores and overlords, who were brave. 
fearless and ruthless men. Machismo 
does not exist in Spain; nor, I am 
told, to any extent in Brazil. I used 
to patronize a little bar near the 


Teatro Nacional in Caracas, and the 


proprietor, a voluble and_ proud 
Galician, put it this way: “For a 
Spaniard, machismo is not necessary 
—after all, everyone knows how 
macho he is—he doesn’t have to 
prove it!” 

I have always suspected that there 
must be something wrong, or doubt- 
ful, about the man who overdoes the 
he-man-butch-male bit. I lived the 
greater part of my life in Australia 
(a man’s country if ever there was 
one), where men are probably amone 
the manliest in the world, but fre- 
quently retire to the ubiquitous men- 
only pubs: The talk there is strictly 
all-male, but conversation such as 
youd hear in Mexico or Costa Rica 
—about women—just’ wouldn’t be 
tolerated for long. | 

So what does the gay person do in 
Latin America? | assume, of course. 
that. the percentage of homosexuals 
there is about.the same as anywhere 
else—around. five percent.,,During a 
walk down any main street: in any 
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North American city it isn’t hard to 
spot a few gay folk—even the ones 
who are barely obvious. In all Central 
America, during my six weeks of 
travel, never once did I recognize a 
single gay person on the street—at 
least, a native one. The few I did 
see turned out to be North Amer- 
icans, either tourists or residents. 


Tijuana, of course (and we are 
told this frequently), is not Mexico. 
This is especially true for the gay 
world. Here I did see obvious gay 
Mexicans. Three friends and I camp- 
ed outrageously up and down the 
main strip for hours, and no one 
raised an eyebrow. We got tired of 
being asked if we wanted girls at the 
cut-rate of $2.98, so took to retorting 
that we didn’t want muchachas, but 
muchachos—not girls, but boys. And 
without turning a hair, the touts re- 
plied that they could supply the 
goods! In one gay bar we saw men 
dancing together—but these were 
U.S. sailors from San Diego. 


Not so the rest of the country; only 
in Mexico City did I find anything. 
The bar of the new luxury Maria 
Isabel Hotel is, at certain times, a 
gay hang-out—but mostly North 
Americans. The Safari Bar is more 
for locals, but is dark, and small. and 
hard to locate. I was told that it is 
the only gay bar allowed by the 
police to remain open, and is care- 
fully watched. 

In Mexican slang, a gay person is 

a “mariposa” (butterfly), or a “tor- 
tilla,” because tortillas are made only 
by women. A quick hand-slapping 
movement, as if making a tortilla. 
indicates that you think a person is 
oay, 
Guatemala City has a gay bar of 
sorts, the Bar Madrid: but on -the 
two. occasions | was there, things were 
mighty dull. 

British Honduras has a village with 
the most intriguing name in the world 
—Pull Trousers Creek—but no gay 
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life that I could locate. Amongst the 
small contingent of the British Army 
stationed in broken-down Belize— a 
few hundred bored, lonely, uncertain 
teen-men—homosexual practices are 
very common. 


In San Salvador, El Salvador, and 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras . . . nothing. 

Managua, Nicaragua, is not a won- 
derful town, as the song once told us. 
It is small, hot, dirty, and replete 
with prostitutes. The open-air Cafe 
Madrid is the nearest thing to a gay 
bar; and here I met a gay official of 
the U. 8S. diplomatic corps, who told 
me that things were very dull indeed. 


San Jose, Costa Rica is a pleasant. 
pretty little place, slowly being chok- 
ed to death by the clouds of ash from 
nearby, angry Irazu. But in a week 
spent there, I located no gay life at 


all. 


Panama City has some glittering 
brothels; but despite the U. S. i 
fluence, no apparent gay life. [llus- 
trated wash-room verse, as in the 
other Latin lands, differs little from 
that anywhere else in the world. A 
toilet wall disclosed that “‘maricon,” 
whose dictionary meaning is simply 
‘“effeminate,”’ here means the same as 
in Cuba—“queer.”’ used contemptu- 
ously. (I believe that things hava 
changed in Havana since 1956—the 
time for my Cuban visit. Under Ba- 
tista, brothels, street-walkers and 
open vice were the order of the day.) 

In Caracas, I made my first genu- 
ine, local, valuable, gay contact—a 
Venezuelan who had spent most of 
his life in the U. S.—so that the fol- 
lowing notes are a mixture of my 
observation and his information. It 
was here that I came across the one 
and only local gay couple I ever saw 
in Latin America—on the street, that 
is. I followed them to’ a small area 
on the ‘smart Avenida Lincoln—the 
“Broadway of Caracas—where there 
are several sidewalk cafes. One is 


called the Mariposa, and this is a 
gathering place for many attractive. 
smartly-dressed young men. They are 
far from obvious, but this is the 
nearest to a gay bar there is. I re- 
turned a couple of times, dressed in 
my best new clothes, and_nellied 
around for a while . . . but with no 
result. 

On one warm evening, I took an 
experimental cruise in my tight white 
levis, but drew no results. Yet on an- 
other occasion, when I happened to 
be walking quietly along the street 
wearing the same pants, I drew sev- 
eral wolf-whistles! 


In the days of PJ (as Perez Jime- 
nez is “affectionately” known) things 
were much freer. Now under Romulo 
Betancourt (and presumably under 
his successor and protege, Raul 
Leoni) gay life is very difficult, and 
things are very quiet. The once quite- 
notorious gay bar, but the only one. 
is now closed. Apparently there are 
no laws about homosexuality, and 
there are no arrests. Everything, it 
seems, is very underground. 


Out of sheer boredom, I took to 
movie-going on a grand scale. They 
are shown in English with Spanish 
sub-titles (and reading these can be 
quite an hilarious pastime in itself! ) 
Audiences are inclined to be voci- 
ferous at things they apparently don’t 
like, and I was often startled by 
shouts, yells and derisive remarks 
about nothing at all—or so it ap- 
peared to me. 

In “Convicts Four,” a. prison 
movie, after a mild gay mention. 
when the word “Paraiso” appeared 
on the screen, all hell let loose. It 
must have some special local mean- 
ing, but I couldn’t find out what. 
The local ‘prison is notorious for 
homosexual practices, but, this is not 
its name—*‘El Paraiso” is an‘ or- 
dinary residential suburb. = 

On the other hand, in “‘“Sodom and 
Gomorrah” the slight lesbian touches 
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went unnoticed. Also in “The L- 
Shaped Room.” In this fine film, 
Cicely Courtneidge, playing an aging 
actress, reveals that she is a lesbian. 
I saw this coming, and waited for 
the shouts and yells, but when it 
came out—when the point was made 
in translation—there was such a dull 
silence that I believe it was over their 


heads. 


Yet, a new Venezuelan play called 
“Ferocious Animals,” which centers 
around an uncle and nephew who are 
lovers, was doing house-full business, 
and the audiences seemed to know 
what it was all about, and took it in 
their stride. 


However, gay life here is very dif- 
ficult. Gay folk are most reticent, and 
it will take up to a year to be ac- 
cepted by gay people, even when 
they know you are gay. They keep 
very much to themselves, as if pre- 
tending all the time that they are 
straight. Because I saw so few ob- 
vious gay ones, and because of ma- 
chismo, I concluded that gay Latins 
do pass well enough to get by all 
right in daily life. To all of us, pass- 
ing is sometimes a bit of a strain— 
one gets tired of wearing the mask— 
but think of our poor Latin amigos! 
What a strain it must be putting on 
a constant front of macho! 


And here I must mention an extra- 
ordinary aspect of homosexualism in 
South America: gay men have a total 
preference for young men, for teen- 
agers in particular. Adults are con- 
sidered old, and therefore undesir- 
able. Even teenagers want teenagers; 
and when a teenager goes with an 
older man, it is strictly for money, 
or occasionally for special favors. 
Sexual relations are essentially one- 
night stands. Love, it would seem. 
doesn’t exist. And as for married 
couples, of any age, living quietly 
together—well, they are apparently 
quite unknown, or at least very rare 


indeed. 


I know it is hard to believe this 
preceding paragraph, especially as | 
have only one man’s word to go on; 
but I questioned him closely about 
this, and he certainly seemed to know 
what he was talking about. 

I have spoken so far only of homo- 
sexual men. This is because, despite 
the appalling and growing custom of 
wearing pants, which the “smarter” 
women have taken to, I never saw the 
faintest evidence of lesbianism. But 
it is rife, | was told; quite common, 
but completely hidden. There is, in 
fact, more female than male homo- 
sexuality—a direct result, I would 
surmise, of machismo. 

This incident was related to me: 
Ines and her mother were strolling 
along Avenida Lincoln one day, when 
they passed two girls, hand-in-hand, 
one of whom was blonde and shapely. 
“How like Marilyn Monroe _ she 
looks,” remarked Ines casually. But 
“Marilyn’s” partner didn’t react cas- 
ually—she attacked Ines and accused 
her of trying to steal her “amiga.” 
And this in public! 

Some small gay communities exist 
in Caracas. There is a very active 
theatre and culture group called El 
Ateneo, which is pretty gay. It is this 
group which presented “Ferocious 
Animals.” 

Also the English-speaking “colony” 
has its own gay life. There are about 
60,000 in the “colony,” nearly all of 
whom are United States citizens; 
together with a handful of Canad- 
ians and English. 


Bits and Pieces Dept.: In Vene- 
zuela “maricon” simply means “ef- 
feminate.” The local slang word for 
a gay person is “pato” (duck)—be- 
cause someone gay is supposed to 
wiggle like a duck... . 

Spanish-language muscle maga- 
zines are everywhere on sale. But 
they really are body-building mags— 
mostly printed in Mexico—and even 
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have nude female foldouts, a la “Play- 


boy’! .. 


The old joke about the policeman 
threatening to handcuff his Latin 
prisoner unless he stopped talking, is 
based on fact, all right. Macho or 
not, most Latin Americans accom- 
pany their conversation with a series 
of flamboyant limp-wrist gestures, 
which would get them thrown out of 
one of our gay bars, I’m sure... . 


Those dreadful, pegged, baggy 
pants, design circa-1940, are univer- 
sal, and presumably a result of ma- 
chismo. The hot climate may also be 
a cause of this. I found that narrow 
North-American-style pants were hot 
and uncomfortable to wear. I learnt 
that my trousers (along with my 
crew haircut) instantly labelled me 
as a norteamericano. The few nar- 
row-cut pants I ever saw in Caracas 
always belonged either to North 
Americans, or recently-arrived Ital- 
ian immigrants... . 


Yet, (for what it’s worth), Vene- 
zuelan sailors don’t have bell-bot- 
toms! 


Finally, the South America which 
is not Latin. I returned to Canada 
aboard a_ small, modern, Dutch 
freighter ( a recital of gay adven- 
tures with the Dutch sailors is quite 
another story!). On route we stayed 
several days in Georgetown, the dis- 
rupted, beatup capital of British 
Guiana. Here I was fortunate to meet 
an excellent contact, and this is a 
summary of what I learned. 


Since Georgetown is so_ small, 
sooner or later everyone knows what 
everyone else is doing, so that anyone 
with any position at all, that is, with 
something to lose by being exposed, 
is most reticent—the same reticence 
as in Venezuela next door. The cause 


of this though, would be the British 


influence. 
But this doesn’t extend to the 2000 


young british soldiers stationed there. 
Homosexuality among them is com- 
mon and open, and I saw many ob- 
vious gay couples. 

Generally speaking, the population 
is half Negro and half East Indian 
—and this produces some interesting 
situations. In India homosexuality is 
apparently more acceptable. It is 
common, for instance, to see men 
holding hands in the streets; and 
once in Calcutta | watched a man in 
full drag dancing in the street for 
money. So this Indian “laxity”—some 
of it, that is—has spread into BG. It 
would appear that most of the ordin- 
ary people are very casual (who 
would be otherwise in that heat!). 
and don’t give a hoot, one way or 
the other. Most men seem to take the 
view that if you can’t have a woman, 
a man will do. 

For whatever reason, the notorious. 
more-or-less gay bar, the “Maracai- 
bo,” is patronized by Negroes only. 


And here, for an hilarious finale, 
is a story which sounds just typical 
of BG: a group of locals, Negroes I 
understand, held a secret “wedding” 
a really gay affair complete with the 
works, including a “bride” and 
“bride’s maids,” all in high drag, 
plus a genuine minister in swishing 
robes. The police got wind of this in 
advance, raided the house, and took 
everyone off to the station, where 
they were charged with gross inde- 
cency, which, seemingly, is the only 
law here affecting homosexuals. Hav- 
ine booked the gay wedding party. 
and consumed its liquor, the police 
proceeded to rape the bride and her 
maids systematically—but delicately. 
of course. Then everyone joined in. 
all taking turns in blowing everyone. 
In familiar words—“and a _ good 
time was had by all!” Then, come 
the dawn, everyone went home, and 
forgot about it. 


'Que bonito! 
!'Muy alegre! 
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A Beautiful Affair 


by Bob Waltrip 


Ralph McCasslin was twenty-three years old, and worked in a little branch 
office of the Goodwill Industries, accepting junk that benevolent people phoned 
in trying to give away. He was slight and blond, with fragile features and 
little bird-like hands that continually performed their own ballet, completely 
uncontrolled by his will. He was ill, and his nervous system was governed by 
some cruel little demon inside that made his hands dart here and there and 
that once brought an unwanted bright smile to his lips at the exact moment 
that the doctor told him that his mother had died. Indeed, he was often known 
to smile and turn his head impishly while his beautiful, paper hands con- 
ducted an unheard symphony. - 


One when he was in the seventh grade (during the period when the children 
called him Shaky, the Plastic Man) his brainless teacher made him stand 
before the class and read the Gettysburg Address. “Four score ’n seven,” he 
whispered, and his hand performed such an amazing display of virtuosity that 
the heavy book sailed across the room and hit a little buck-toothed girl square 
in the face. 


In grammar school the girls were the worst. People will tell you that children 
are cruel only because of their candor—they don’t know deceit, so they always 
say what they’re thinking. But the little girls that Ralph McCasslin knew in 
school were cruel. They had an endless fund of little pet names for him— 
Drippy the Drip, for one, because he occasionally drooled, while desperately 
trying to get his lips together and stop it. But the little demon was prying 
his mouth open, and the saliva ran, hot as tears. 

Alone in his bedroom in the late afternoons, Ralph, the fourteen year old 
warrior, would dream grand and magnificent dreams, ignoring his dancine 


hands. 
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The opulent concert hall was filled to standing room only. The house lights 
dimmed, the crowd became quiet. the velvet curtains opened, and there stood 
a Steinway concert grand piano. Ralph McCasslin, the celebrated artist, 
walked onto the stage and things were so quiet that not even the breathine 
of the enormous audience could be heard. He sat down to the glistening piano 
and his muscular, hairy hands attacked the keyboard with such power and 
accuracy that the hall was filled with glorious sound. Chopin, Debussy, Lizst 
and Rachmaninoff combined couldn’t write music too difficult for him to play. 
His fingers flew so fast that they were merely a blur. And when the concert 
ended the audience rose as one, cheering and crying. Horowitz himself came 
onto the stage and embraced him tearfully. Lana Turner, all in furs, came back 
stage merely to shake one of his magic hands. He ended up marrying her. Out 
of pity, more than anything. She worshipped him so. toee 


_ At other times, in the quiet of his room, Ralph would confront his enemies 
in the schoolyard, beating them senseless. 


But as he grew older the dreams became less grand. At the age of eighteen 
he sa that someday he would be able to point his finger steadily. He never 
succeeded. 


_ Wise old men say that if a person is handicapped in one respect, then God 
(who is always kind) will reward him by giving him an abundance of power 
or talent in another area. This was not true in Ralph’s case. He was not par- 
ticularly intelligent, and had no talent. He was~merely a boy who was terribly 
afraid and lonely and homosexual. His mother caused his homosexuality, (with 
the help of the little girls in grammar school). He quit school as soon as he was 
allowed to do so, then his mother died, then he got the job with Goodwill 
Industries—the final act of self-recognition. He wasn’t much good at anything. 
But he could talk into a telephone, after a fashion. He could control his mouth 
better now, and—beyond an occasional stutter and trouble with vowels—could 


talk. 7 


G< ‘ R ; 
_“Yes, Mrs. Wondersnit, we’d be happy to have your asafetida bag and your 
Nancy Drew books.” 


He attended endless movies, read mountains of books, and occasionally 
went to a gay bar where he was ignored—as much as men could ignore a 
shaking little figure huddled alone in a dark booth. As he staggered through 
the darkened city streets late at night no one suspected that he was a human 
being. He was Quasimodo and the Crypt Keeper and the Black Phantom rolled 
into one. Little children pointed at him while their mother snatched at their 
arms. And the beautiful gay young men cruising the streets screamed frantic. 
unheeded sex cries at each other over his head. 


“And that so lamely and unfashionable that dogs bark at me as I halt 
by them,” he would quote at a barking dog which wagged its tail, not knowing 
any better. Around him, powerful Negro men leaned against darkened buildings 
and hawked and spat into the gutter and pinched their penises. Whores con- 
sidered overcharging him, then decided it wouldn’t be worth it. Even religious 
fanatics left him alone—feeling that anyone as grotesque as he didn’t deserve 
an added burden. 

“Who knows,” he would whisper to himself, “maybe I carve little puppets 
and give them to orphan children.” 

But he had never, to his knowledge, seen an orphan child, and he couldn't 
even eat a sandwich decently, let alone carve. 
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“Some day my prince will come,” he sang in the shower, while his hands 
danced an off-rhythm minuet. } 

And one day his prince did come. Straight out of some fairy tale, his prince 
came to him across a darkened bar room late one Saturday night. Ralph 
looked up and he was there. He was tall and skinny and ugly, and he was 
grinning and he was embarrassed. 

“T’ve noticed you a lot, and you’re always alone,” he said. 

“What?” Ralph asked, not able to comprehend the enormous stupidity of 
the man’s statement. What the hell did he expect, an endless flood of admirers 
following him around, begging for his autograph? Of course he was alone, 
Goddamnit. 

“May I sit with you?” 

“I... guess so.” What was this man going to do, show him pictures of his 
old lover? Give him a copy of The Watchtower? Cut his throat? 

“My name’s Ed Barnes,” the man said. 

“Ralph McCasslin.” 

After a considerable chase the man captured Ralph’s right hand and shook it. 
Ralph had never shaken hands with a man without embarrassment. But there 
was something about this handshake that gave him a little confidence. For one 
thing, Ed didn’t touch his hand like he was grabbing a gob of snot. He took 
the hand firmly and with heartiness. 

“T don’t get in here much,” Ed said, still holding his hand. After a long 
moment he let it go and smiled. “But I’ve seen you around here sometimes. 
Hey, you have pretty hands.” 

Ralph looked down at them. They were pretty. Small and slender and white. 
jumping and frisking like puppies. 

_“T guess so.” 

“Did I say something wrong?” 

“No. God, no. Except that no one ever said that before.” 

“You're good looking, too. I’m not though. I know that. I’m so goddamned 
ugly that I can’t stand to shave, for having to look at myself.” 

Ralph was good looking. His blue eyes were clear and deep and un-watery. 
His little white face was as clear and smooth as a girl’s. His good looks were 
wasted, of course, since no one-cold bear to look him in the face. 

It was true that Ed was ugly. He looked like the end product of an insane 
child who had frenziedly mutilated a Mr. Potato face kit. His hair was almost 
white, and was cut so close to his head that his pink scalp showed through. 
His teeth were small, with little spaces between. 

“My father,” Ed said, “used to say, ‘It’s not a sin to be ugly, but you could 
at least stay home.’ ” 

“Looks don’t make any difference,’ Ralph said. He was trembling with 
excitement. Here was a man who was afraid of women, and who was even 
afraid of normal-looking men. So he was here. Thank God. But it was really 
too much to expect that he was really interested. 

“Can I buy you a drink, or something,” Ed asked. 

“Yes, you can buy me a drink, and you can also something.” 


Ed smiled, and then they laughed and all was right with the world. 


What happened later was too good to really be happening. Ralph had lived 
twenty-three years alone, and it was asking too much for that celibacy to end. 
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But it did. They went to his apartment, and they made’ love. He was kissed 
by a man for the first time. For the first time he was held close and shielded 
against the world—against everyone. And oh God it was wonderful, that 
security. How lovely and unique were the words and the kisses and the sex 
and the tender little touches. Outside, tall handsome people were walking 
down golden streets and bringing other handsome people huge and overpowering 
bouquets of roses. Here, tonight, this incredibly ugly man had waded an ocean 
of shit to bring Ralph one little weak cornflower. But Ralph took it gratefully. 
Theirs wasn’t a particularly pretty love, or a particularly grand one. But it 
was love, by God, and that was all that mattered. 


They became lovers, and their courage knew no bounds. They walked the 
streets together, and were a sight to stop traffic. Two ugly people walked down 
the street together, and even talked out loud, like real people. Cyrano, and his 
buddy, the Bell Ringer, crept and skittered along the sidewalk and frightened 
children into fits. Hurricanes engulfed the Arizona desert, and God fell down 
out of the sky. 


But, all in all, it was a beautiful affair. 


Note to J. 


The grasshopper rubs 
music from his slender legs 
Your slender legs 


Rubbed by music 


Douglas R. Empringham 
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Train Terminal Blues 


Not blues exactly 

‘gainst a hard-back bench 
eye out for eyes 

of Barry Bliss — 


Laughing blue eyes 

tell me to follow 

to the tight spot 

‘tween walls in the john — 


to bend to 

Barry Bliss. 

His blue eyes 

red cheeks laugh — 


tell me I'm not such 
a bad apple, 

| really do it good, 
and he'd like me for 


a true-blue friend. 


R. J. Stark 
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Letters 


Dear ONE: 


Having come here recently from New Zea- 
land, | feel the need to make some contri- 
bution to your cause and mine. As you can 
probably imagine, the personal position of 
an individual homosexual in New Zealand 
is extremely precarious. A small, almost a 
family, society keeps a far too watchful 
eye on any deviants from accepted posi- 
tions. No one could pretend that Canada 
is, morally, a liberal society, though | am 
inclined to think that outspokenness carries 
a higher value than in my own country, and 
that there is at least a willingness to dis- 
cuss difficult sexual situations. | am a mar- 
ied man and my position is, therefore, 
equivocal, but | have felt that some tangible 
expression of my interest and concern was 
called for. 

Yours faithfully, 
, Canada 


Dear One: 


| have always meant to write but never 
had the necessary impetus before. | lived 
in Los Angeles almost all of my life. My 
parents were there, and | had many gay 
friends. | have a good profession and 
achieved success in my field at a very young 
age. But my parents, friends, and career 
could not make up for a great lack that | 
had always felt. | met a young man, a 
sailor, who came into LA on leave. | saw 
him on all his subsequent leaves and fell 
deeply in love with him. He was an un- 
usually fine boy and | couldn't deny what 
| felt for him. There came a time when his 
duty in the Navy was finished and he was 
to return home. | had to make one of the 
biggest decisions of my life, and | did. 
| gave up my possessions, my job, my 
family, my friends, and the sunny climate of 
California and returned with him. | stayed 
with him and his family until | was able 
to find an apartment. | got an _ excellent 
iob here, so there was no problem. 


The views expressed here are those 
of the writers. ONE’s readers cover a 
wide range of geographical, eco- 
nomic, age, and educational status. 
This department aims to express this 
diversity. 


| love him very much, and we have grown 
ever closer. | see his family often, and they 
have become an important part of my life. 
My young man is adjusting nicely to civilian 
life and is working hard in a good position. 
We have a wonderful group of friends here, 
many of whom are ‘‘partners’’ and have 
been together for several years. We are 
young, 24 and 23, but have no fear of the 
future. There is nothing that cannot be dis- 
cussed between us. 

I'm glad | have waited until | could write 
you a happy letter. Enclosed is a_ check. 
You have given me courage and strength 
over the years, far more than you can 
ever know. 

Sincerely, 
— ——, Ohio 


Dear Friends: 


Yesterday | received probably the most 
depressing news a human being can ever 
receive. A very dear friend of mine com- 
mitted suicide last week. Dick was one of 
three persons in my college graduating class 
with whom | was close. | do not know 
whether Dick was gay, nor did | ever tell 
him that | was. | do know that his unfor- 
tunate death at 23 leaves me chilled, de- 
pressed, and empty. As | thought about the 
friendship and aliveness that we shared, | 
felt a great need to do something to express 
that shared but now shattered aliveness. | 
honestly believe that Dick would have ap- 
proved of the thing which | have decided 
to do, namely, to contribute this money in 
his memory to an organization, to a cause, 
which means more to me than any other. 
| have written ‘|. M. ———"’ on this 
check so that | may include it in my _ scrap- 
book as a constant reminder of Dick and my 
tribute to a dead friend. | know that this 
money will be put to good use by good 
people and if it in some way assists one 
person to live a better life and to prevent 
that tragedy which befell my friend, then 


29? 
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it shall have served well the memory of Dick. 


Yours as ONE, 
F. P., Pittsburgh 


Sirs: 

| learned of your organization through a 
magazine article and secured your exact 
address from the L.A. phone book in the 
public library here. My sympathy goes out 
to you—or perhaps | should say my empathy 
—in your efforts to help people like us, 
with our problem, to find “kindred spirits.” 
Indeed, it ought not to be a problem at 
all—but when will society realize this? 
Doubtless there are other lonely souls like 
myself here in this centre of half a million, 
but | know none and would not know how 
to go about finding them. Society as a whole 
simply does not understand a person who 
desires, desperately sometimes, a spiritual and 
a certain physical oneness with congenial 
males. Like all genuine people of our type, 
| find such things as molesting young boys, 
and pairs of us indulging in robberies and 
the like, nauseating in the extreme. 


This is just to let you know that there is 
one more person here in the north whose 
heart goes out to you most sincerely in all 
your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
“*X’', Winnipeg. 


Dear Mr. Legg: 


Your article, ““A Moral Imperative,” was 
very excellent and timely. Those are my 
sentiments exactly. The editorials in ONE 
MAGAZINE are especially good as of late, 
too. | had you send my _ minister ONE 
MAGAZINE, and THE QUARTERLY. | do hope 
he’s reading them! God knows the church 
isn’t fulfilling Christ’s command to preach 
the Gospel to all people. | am behind your 
efforts all the way and pray for God’s bless- 
ings upon them. You’re doing more than the 
church ever has in this area of creation. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. S., Chicago. 


Dear ONE: 


| wonder what prompts you to _ insert 
feminine fiction in ONE. Not your love for 
women, | imagine! After all, they’ve got 
their own magazine. Why bring women into 
ours? It is true that | don't read THE LAD- 
DER, but | shouldn’t think that they bring 
men into their stories. | am not particularly 
misogynist, but | do think we ought to keep 
ONE to ourselves! What do you think? 


E. B. 


Paris, France 


Dear Sirs: 


The year that | have known of ONE and 
been indirectly associated with it, | can 
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honestly say it is an organization that has 
impressed me as being of the highest in- 
tegrity, a wholesome organization whose 
sole aim is to make better the life and un- 
derstanding of the American homophile af 
home and abroad. It seems so ironic that 
the great tasks of life are always left to so 
few who are expected to do so much. What 
a shame it is that so few homophiles are 
able to see no further than the end of 
their penis, when there is so much more to 
life! Enclosed is another twenty dollars to 
help in the good work. 


, Florida. 


a R 


BRAND NEW EDITION 
GAY GREETING CARDS 
OUT AGAIN—OUR SECOND SERIES 
GAY GREETING CARDS 
MUCH WILDER THAN LAST YEAR'S 
AND THOSE WERE SWINGIN’ 


SAMPLES 4 FOR $1 


16 FOR $4 


TO HOLLYWOOD FROM ROME 
THE TOGA 


Fabulous ‘Togas’’ for that late casual 
look. A beautiful blue & gold short 
gown, to compliment you’ while 
entertaining or 
that 


Selling for up 


lounging, just want- 
stately roman 
to $20 here 
in Hollywood, we can offer for only 
$9.95 to our friends throughout the 


country who desire the latest & finest. 


ing to capture 


look. 


Specify small, med. or lge. 


OUR NEW IDEAS CATALOG 
50c REFUNDABLE WITH ORDER 


* STAR CITY * 
Box 2146 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Shy? Embarrass easily? Do you blush in front of your newsdealer 
when buying ONE? Relax—play it cool. Subscribe to ONE. You'll 
greet your ‘‘maleman’’ with confidence when he delivers a plain, 
brown envelope containing your copy of ONE right to your door. 
Interested in books with a homophile theme? Read tantalizing 
reviews of them in ONE. 


Bored? Letters appearing in ONE from readers sometimes stim- 
ulate, sometimes amuse. (Oftentimes both.) 


Interested in news? Read editorials you won't find in the New 
York TIMES. 


An avid short story fan? There's fiction to hold your interest. 
Now, the question is, ‘‘What kind of people are you?’’ 


AN ANNUAL MEMBER? You'll receive (1) ONE Magazine each 
month; (2) ONE Confidential, ‘‘The Homophile World Today’ 
each month, a magazine available only to The Friends of ONE; 
(3) the right to purchase books through ONE's Bookservice $15. 


A CONTRIBUTING MEMBER? You'll receive all three of the above 
privileges, plus (4) ONE Institute Quarterly four times a year; 
(5) the Annual Report of ONE, Inc. giving details of the op- 
erations for the preceding year 


AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER? You'll get all five of the above priv- 
ileges plus special features. Write for details. $50, or may be 
paid $5 per month. 


ONE, Incorporated, 2256 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! (Who knows what pleasant thing may hap- 
pen? There are some awfully nice ‘“malemen.’’) 
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A SENSITIVE, READABLE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY—AN AB- 
SOLUTELY HONEST AND 
HUMBLE STORY OF THE 
AUTHOR’S ARREST AND 
IMPRISONMENT, HIS LOSS 
OF WORK, HOME AND FU- 
TURE, BECAUSE OF A 
HOMOSEXUAL ACT WITH 
ANOTHER CONSENTING ADULT 
BEHIND LOCKED DOORS 


“I must be bad and too blind to see. The 
idea that it was right for me to find 
sexual satisfaction and fulfillment in a 
manner that deviated from the normal 
was just a starry-eyed piece of nonsense 
that had brought ruin and shame and 
was knocking my little world to pieces 
before my eyes. How could I have been 


so stupid? Oh God, help me!” 


by Geoffrey Neilsen 
CRREMER AGAINST NATURE 
After publication, $4.50 

Price before publication, $3.50 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


ONE Bookservice 
2256 Venice Blvd., L.A. 6 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


“THE QUEEN IS 
IN THE CLOSET”’ 


* You'll want to! 


*xx* See June issue 


ONE INSTITUTE 
QUARTERLY 
NOW IN NO. 18 


The long-hidden ‘‘Ham- 
mond Report'’ on = strange 
among American 
Indians as written by a U.S. 
Army Surgeon, with intro- 
duction and commentary by 
Henry Hay. 


More translations from the 
German of the frank and 
penetrating studies by Mag- 
nus Hirschfeld: the homo- 
sexual gymnastic cults of 
pre-World War | Berlin, 
homosexuals as_ teachers, 
etc. Abstracts, book reviews. 
Single copies $1.50; $5 a 
year; back copies still avail- 


able from Number 4, at $3 
per set of four. 


ONE INSTITUTE 
‘2256 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6, California 





